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President McKinley's Latest Utterances. 

Some of the latest utterances of President McKinley 
are certain to become historic, and to be often quoted 
in future years. At least, such ought to be the case. 
If a hundredth part of the intense fervor is hereafter 
put into their consideration and practical application 
in the national life that has been exhibited in the 
public expression of admiration and laudation of the 
late President, it will be well indeed for the country. 
We cannot conceive of anything which would do 
more to check the corrupting tendencies now con- 
fessedly prevailing, and to restore a sober and healthy 
national spirit, than the serious acceptance and practice 
of the principles which lay at the bottom of these ut- 
terances. The nation has done well to quote them, 
italicized and double-leaded, and to post them every- 
where in conspicuous places; but does the nation 
know that it has thereby set the seal of its most 
solemn condemnation on much of what it has recently 
been doing and allowing ? 

These utterances, we believe, reveal the real spirit 
and principles of the late President, which he would 
have carried out to the utmost in his official actions 
but for certain serious limitations, as we see the matter, 
criticism of which it is not here in place to repeat. 
We are greatly pleased that these principles, which 
are the only rational account of so much that was 



admirable and lovable in his character and life, made 
themselves so conspicuous in his last days. 

There were four of these utterances, two in his 
last address and two after he was stricken down, each 
of which deserves close attention. 

His very last understood words were that it had 
been his constant prayer that he might live nearer to 
his God. Men are very apt, when they speak at all, 
to give utterance to their deepest life and purposes 
when death is at their gates. Are all those who have 
lauded Mr. McKinley to the skies — a large part of 
the nation — ready to accept and follow this deepest 
law of life, — God's presence and will ? What an 
amazing transformation we should see in the public 
character and aims of the people, if this were done ! 
It is the fashion to-day to be agnostic, to make little 
account of God, even to boast of having gotten be- 
yond the need of Him, to live as if He were not, to 
ignore the moral significance of life, or to set up am- 
bitious and mercenary schemes as if they were the 
chief end of man, and gaily to set aside the simplest 
principles of righteousness and love, on which both 
in His Word and in the human heart He has laid the 
supreme stress. What the nation needs above all 
other things at the present hour is to return to simple, 
sincere worship of God, and in humiliation to aban- 
don its adoration of the idols of material wealth, 
power and position. 

Equally worthy of all acceptation were President 
McKinley's words about the assassin by whom he had 
been shot down : " Let no one hurt him," or words to 
that effect. Others raved, and swore, and cried for 
vengeance, and wished they had been present to blow 
in pieces the wretch. Throughout the nation men 
of sense and Christian conduct, at ordinary times, 
talked as if they had never heard of the Christ, and 
as if the original three Furies had suddenly entered 
into them. The stricken President thought and 
spoke of the miserable man who had smitten him, in 
that kindly and merciful way which made one in- 
stinctively think of the Man of the Cross. Lynching ! 
There were in heart a million lynchers that day, law- 
less men of blood, but the President was not one of 
them. And if lynching, with kindred forms of law- 
lessness at home and abroad, is ever banished from 
the land, it will only be by the possession and exhibi- 
tion of the spirit shown by the lamented President 
that day in Buffalo. Every citizen who speaks the 
praises of McKinley's noble conduct at that dark 
moment, and does not at the same time abandon in 
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toto this spirit of brutalism and vengeance, is solemnly- 
condemned out of his own mouth. 

In his address the previous day President McKinley 
had said, in regard to our commercial relations with 
foreign countries : " The period of exclusiveness is 
past. The expansion of our trade and commerce is 
the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofit- 
able. A policy of good- will and friendly trade rela- 
tions will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are 
in harmony with the spirit of the times ; measures of 
retaliation are not." 

This is the enunciation of a distinctly pacific pol- 
icy, squarely opposed to all commercial war, and in 
essence contradictory of much of our proceeding in 
the past. It will save the nation from an incalcula- 
ble amount of friction in its foreign relations, and at 
the same time promote the steady prosperity of the 
masses of the people, if this advice is taken, and we 
quit speaking of other countries and acting towards 
them in the spirit of commercial haughtiness, which 
has too much characterized us in the past, and which 
is just now awakening against us alarm and ill-will 
in more than one quarter. The adoption of this 
friendly give-and-take policy, and the abandonment 
of our former exclusiveness, would be a much more 
worthy memorial to the lamented President than a 
bronze or stone monument in every city of the land. 
The period of exclusiveness in any sense ought to 
have passed. A world-power, so-called, thrusting 
itself boastfully into the affairs of all parts of the 
globe, may be essentially much more exclusive than 
a nation which minds its own business and trades 
and associates, in a spirit of good-will and friendship, 
with all. Let the lauders of William McKinley 
take seriously to heart this utterance of his. 

A still more important passage of the Buffalo 
speech was this : " God and man have linked the 
nations together. No nation can any longer be 
indifferent to any other. And as we are brought 
more and more in touch with each other, the less 
occasion is there for misunderstanding and the 
stronger the disposition, when we have differences, 
to adjust them in the Court of Arbitration, which is 
the noblest form for the settlement of international 
disputes. Let us ever remember that our real inter- 
est is in concord, not conflict, and that our real 
eminence rests in the victories of peace, not those 
of war." 

These words need little comment, but they need 
to be much heeded. They reveal, as we have always 
believed, that President McKinley, in spite of the 
false courses which he took in subservience to self- 
seeking and irrational pressure, was at heart essen- 
tially a man of peace. He tried for a long time, we 
believe conscientiously, to prevent the Spanish war, 
which he always considered unnecessary. He sup- 
ported with all the strength of his position the 
Hague Peace Conference. He offered his good 



offices to try to bring to an end the fratricidal South 
African war ; it has come out since his death that 
he did this a second time in a more earnest way than 
at first. He looked forward with great hopes to the 
Pan-American Congress now meeting, and did every- 
thing in his power to prepare for its success. The 
words that we have quoted show clearly that, though 
some of his actions and speeches under the baneful 
pressure of circumstances seemed to indicate an 
opposite spirit, he yet conceived truly the real mis- 
sion of our Republic among the powers of the earth, 
and likewise the relations of friendship and mutual 
service which ought to exist among all the nations. 

If the nation, which has fallen in reverence at his 
feet, only lays to heart these final utterances, we 
shall have a genuine and general revival of godli- 
ness, of tenderness and humaneness of feeling, of 
Christian respect and consideration for other peoples, 
and we shall prepare for concord and the victories of 
peace, and not waste our energies and tens of mil- 
lions of our resources in preparing the instruments 
of conflict and of war. 



The International Law Conference at 
Glasgow. 

We had no space in our last issue to call attention 
to the work of the Conference of the International 
Law Association, which met at Glasgow in the Mu- 
nicipal Building the third week in August. The 
Association, organized in 1873, has grown to be a 
very strong and influential organization. It has nearly 
four hundred members, among whom are many of 
the foremost jurists of Europe and America. The 
meeting just held was the Twentieth Conference of 
the Association. It was presided over by Lord Al- 
verstone, the Chief Justice of England, after being 
welcomed to the city by Lord Provost Chisholm. 

We have not yet seen the full report of the pro : 
ceedings, but only that of the discussion on arbitra- 
tion, printed in advance. This was one of unusual 
interest and importance. It turned upon the reserva- 
tion made, in Article 19 of the Hague Convention, 
by the signatory powers, of the " right to conclude, 
either before the ratification of the present Conven- 
tion, or subsequently to that date, new agreements, 
general or special, with a view of extending the obli- 
gation to submit controversies to arbitration to all cases 
which they consider suitable for such submission." 

Lord Alverstone in his opening address spoke 
briefly of the remarkable progress of arbitration within 
the last few years. At the time of the Brussels Con- 
ference of the Association in 1895, he had not been 
very sanguine about the early constitution of a per- 
manent court. It was a warning to him, he said, 
J' how one ought to hesitate to discourage ideas, how- 
ever advanced they may seem, and however impos- 
sible of realization to one's own mind." Alluding to 



